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without being molested or insulted. After one such brawl
he was rash enough to take vengeance, and caused two men
in his pay to dispose of a certain cobbler against whom he
had a grudge. The affair at once took a serious turn; the
hired murderers had to be broken on the wheel in the
Place de Greve in order to mollify the popular resentment.
Thus, through the weakness which delivered her into the
hands of this couple of adventurers, the Queen found her-
self constantly suspect, and the common people, generally
so slow to turn against their sovereigns, began to side
against her.
Even within the Court Marie de Medici saw her
influence being undermined. For if she was yielding to
Goncini, the young Louis xm was surrendering to Luynes;
and, although she did not yet perceive the danger, Richelieu,
watching the course of events, knew that a conflict be-
tween these two favourites, the mother's and the son's,
was inevitable. Towards Luynes the Bishop of Lu$on
took up a very cautious attitude; he could not run the risk
of quarrelling with Concini by showing too much cordiality
to his rival, but he also felt it necessary to treat Luynes
with prudence, in the expectation of some event which
would possibly make one or the other victorious. Luynes,
a man of ambition under an indolent exterior, might prove
formidable. It was through the Concinis, by his servility
and apparent insignificance, that he had been able to
insinuate himself into the young King's immediate circle.
The boy's only passion was for hunting, to which he gave
up several days a week; even in his private apartments he
kept several small birds of prey which chased other birds
down the corridors. Luynes was the trainer and keeper of
the falcons, a commonplace squire from Provence, pleasant
and smiling, very shabby, and apparently quite detached
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